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BIOGRAPHY. 
BENJAMIN WEST. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71.) 

Amoxa those who sent to him in this early 
stage of his career, was a person of the name of 
William Henry. He was an able mechanic, and 
had acquired a handsome fortune by his profes- 
sion of a gunsmith. Henry was, indeed, in several 
respects, an extraordinary man, and possessed the 
power generally attendant upon genius under all 
circumstances, that of interesting the imagination 
of those with whom he conversed. On examining 
the young artist’s performance, he observed to 
him, that if he could paint as well, he would not 
waste his time on portraits, but would devote him- 
self to historical subjects; and he mentioned the 
death of Socrates as affording one of the best top- 
ics for illustrating the moral effect of the art of 
painting. The painter knew nothing of the his- 
tory of the philosopher; and, upon confessing his 
ignorance, Mr. Henry went to his library, and, 
taking down a volume of the English translation 
of Plutarch, read to him the account given by that 
writer of this affecting story. 

The suggestion and description wrought upon 
the imagination of West, and induced him to make 
a drawing, which he showed to Mr. Henry, who 
commended tt as a pers; icuous delineation of the 
yrobable circumstances of the event. and requested 
fim to paint it. West said he would be happy to 
undertake the task, but, having hitherto painted 
only faces and men clothed, he should be unable 
to do justice to the figure of the slave who pre- 
sented the poison, and which he thought ought to 
be naked. Henry had among his workmen a very 
handsome young man, and, without waiting to 
answer the objection, he sent for him into the 
room. On his entrance he pointed him out to 
West, and said, there is your model.” The ap- 
pearance of the yourg man, whose arnis and breast 
were naked, instantaneously convinced the artist, 
that he had only to look into nature for the mod- 
els, which would impart grace and energy to his 
delineation of forms. 

When the death of Socrates was finished, it at- 
tracted much attention, and led to one of those 
tartunate acquaintances, by which the subsequent 
career of the artist has been so happily facilitated. 
About this period the inhabitants of Lancaster had 
resolved to erect a public grammar-school ; and 
doctor Smith, the provost of the college at Phila- 
delphia, was invited by them to arrange the course 
of instruction, and to place the institution. in the 
way best calculated to answer the intention of the 
founders. ‘This gentieman was an excellent clas- 
sical scholar, and combined with his knowledge 
and admiration of the merits of the ancients that 
liberality of respect for the endeavours of modern 
talent. with which the same kind of feeling is but 
rarely found connected, Alter seeing the picture 
and conversing with the artist, he offered to un- 
dertake to make him te a certain degree acquaint- 
ed with classical literature; while at the same 
time he would give him such a sketch of the taste 
and character of the spirit of antiquity, as wonld 
have all the effect of the regular education requi- 
site to a painter. When this liberal proposal was 
communicated to old Mr. West, he readily agreed 
that Benjamin should go for some time to Phiia- 
delphia, in order to take advantage of the pro- 
vost’s instructions. 

In this favourable state of things he attained his 
sixteenth year, wheua his father became anxious 
to see him settled in some established business. 
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“BORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SreT ARE WE.”’ 





For, though reluctant to thwart the bias of a genius 
at once so decided and original, the old gentle- 
man was sensible that the profession of a painter 
was not only precarious, but regarded by the reli- 
gious association to which he belonged, as adverse 
to their tenets, by being only ornamental ; aud he 
was anxious, on his son’s account and on his own, 
to avoid those animadversions to which he was ex- 
posed by the freedom he had hitherto granted to 
the predilections of Benjamin. He therefore con- 
sulted several of his neighbours on the subject; and 
a meeting of the society of friends in the vicinity 
was called to consider, publicly, what ought to be 
the destiny of his son. 


The assembly met in the meeting-house near 
Springfield, and after much debate, approaching 
to altercation, a man of the name of John Wil- 
liamson rose, and delivered a very extraordinary 
speech upon the subject. He was much respected 
by all present, for the purity and integrity of his 
life, and enjoyed great influence in his ot Se on 
account of the superiority of his natural wisdom, 
and, as a public preacher among the friends, pos- 
sessed an astonishing gift of convincing eloquence. 
He pointed to old Mr. West and his wife, and ex- 
yatiated on the blameless reputation which they 
Pad so long maintained, aa merited so well. 
* They have had,” said he, * ten children, whom 
they have carefully brought up in the fear of God, 
and in the christian religion ; and the youth, whose 
lot in life we are now convened to consider, is 
Benjamin, their youngest child. It is known to 
you all that God is pleased, from time to time, to 
bestow upon some men extraordinary gifts of mind, 
and you need not be told by how wonderful an in- 
spiration their son bas been led to cultivate the 
art of painting. It is true that our tenets deny 
the utility of that art to mankind. But God has 
bestowed on the youth a genius for the art, and 
can we believe that Omniscience bestows his gifts 
but for great purposes ? What God has given, who 
shall dare to throw away? Let us not estimate 
Almighty wisdom by our notions ; Jet us not pre- 
sume to arraign his judgment by our ignorance, 
but in the evident propensity of the young man, 
be assured that we see an impulse of the divine 
hand operating towards some high and beneficent 
end.” . 

The effect of this argument, and the lofty com- 
manding manner in which it was delivered, induc- 
ed the assembiy to agree, that the artist should be 
allowed to indulge the predilections of his genius 
and a private meeting of the friends was appointed 
to be holden at his father’s house. at which the 
youth himself was requested to be present, in or- 
der to receive, in form, the assent and blessing of 
the society. On tie day of meeting, the great 
room was pat in order, aud a numerous ce . jany 
of both sexes assembled. Benjamin was piaced 
by his father, and the men and women took their 
respective forms on each side. After sitting some 
time in-silence, one of the women rose, and ad- 
dressed the meeting on the wisdom of God, and 
the various occasions on which he selected from 
among his creatures the agents of his goodness. 
When sie had concluded her exhortation, John 
Wiiliamson also rose, and in a speech than which, 
perhaps, the porticos of Athens never resounded 
with a more impressive oratory, he resumed the 
topic which had been the subject of his former ad- 
dress. He began by observing that it was fixe 
as one of their indisputable maxims, that things 
merely ornamental were not necessary to the well- 
being of man, and that all superfluous things 
should be ex@luded from the usages and manners 
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of their society. “ In this proscription, we have 
included,” said he, * the study of the fine arts, 
for we see them applied only to embellish pleas 
ures, and to strengthen our inducements to gratily 
the scenes at the expense of our immortal claims. 
But, because we have seen painting put to this 
derogatory use, and have, in consequence, prohib 
ited the cultivation of it among us, are we sure 
that it is not one of those gracious gifts, which God 
has bestowed on the world, not to add to the sen 
sual pleasures of man, but to facilitate his improve 
ment as a social and a moral being? The fine 
arts are called the oflspring and emblems of peace. 
‘The christian religion itself is the doctrine of good 
will to man. Can those things which only pros- 
_ in peace be contrary to the christian religion ? 
ut, it is said, that the fine arts soften and emas 
culate the mind. In what way? Is it by with. 
drawing those who study them trom the robust ex- 
ercises, which enable people to make war with 
success? Is it by lessening the disposition of man- 
kind to destroy one another, and by taming the 
audacity of their animal fierceness ? Is it for such 
a reason as this, that we who profess to live in uni- 
son and friendship, not culy among ourselves, but 
with all the world—that we should object to the 
cultivation of the fine arts, of those arts which 
disarm the natural ferocity of man? We may as 
well be told that the doctrine of peace and life 
ought to be proscribed in the world, because it is 
pernicivus to the practice of war and slaughter, as 
that the arts which call on man to exercise his in- 
tellectual powers more than his physical strength, 
can be contrary to christianity, and adverse to the 
benevolence of the Deity. | speak not, however, 
of the fine arts as the means of amusement, nor the 
study of them as pastime to fill up the vacant hours 
of business, though even as such, the taste for 
them deserves to be regarded as a manifestation 
of divine favour, in as much as they dispose the 
heart to kind and gentle inclinations. For I think 
them ordained by God for some great and holy 
purpose. Do we not know that the professors of 
the fine arts are commonly men greatly distin- 
guished by special gifts of a creative and discern- 
ing spirit? If there be any thing in the usual 
course of human affairs, which exhibits the imme- 
diate interposition of the Deity, it is in the progress 
of the fine arts, in which it would appear “ often 
raises up those gteat characters, the spirit of whose 
imaginations have an interminable influence on 
posterity, and who are themselves separated and 
elevated among the yenerality of mankind, by the 
name of men of genius. Can we believe that all 
this is not for some useful purpose ? What that 
oe is, ought we to pretend to investigate ? 
zetus rather reflect that the almighty God has 
been pleased among us, and in this remote wilder- 
ness, to endow, with the rich gifts of a peculiar 
spirit, that youth who has now our common con- 
sent to cultivate his talents for an art, which, ac- 
cording to our humble and human judgment, was 
previously thought an unnecessary ministration to 
the sensual propensities of our nature. May it be 
demonstrated by the life and works of the artist, 
that the gift of God has not been bestowed on him 
in vain, nor the motives of the beneficent inspira- 
tion, which induces us to suspend our particular 
tenets, prove barren of religious or moral effect. 
On the contrary, let us coniidently hope that this 
occurrenceghas been for good, aud that the conse- 
quences, which may arise in the society of this new 
world, from the example“which Benjamim West 
will be enabled to give, will be such a love of the 
arts of peace as shall tend tu draw the ties of af- 
fection closer, and diffusé over a wider extent of 
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community the interests and blessings of fraternal | 
love.” 

At the conclusion. the women rose and kissed 
the young Artist, and the men, one by one, laid 
their hands on fis head, and prayed that the Lord 
might verify in his life the value of the gifts which 
had induced them, in despite of their religious te- 





nets. to allow him to cultivate the faculties of his 
genius. 
TO BE CONTINTED. 
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MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 

THE REFLECTOR....Vo. LY. 


« Live ever in the remembrance of death.” 








Tax following Essay is extracted from an English Ma- 
gazine, printed in the year 1772, and is otiered for tie 
present number of the Reflector. 

However gloomy may be the idea of a corporeal disso- 
lution, the certainty of its sometime happening to us all, 
and theuncertainty of the awful period, ought to make an 
impressionon the mond, not to be effsced by amusements or 
destroyed by time ;* but which should remain amidst the 
vound of our pleasures, recreations and employments, as 
a memento of our mortality and au incitement to a course 
of life preparatory to that important change ; a change 
which throws off all worldly distinction, discloses the se- 
crets of the heart, and extibits the soul niked and un- 
disguised with all its vices and imperfections. The re- 
gal tyrant then loses all his terror, and finds himscif but 
on a level with theslave he lately ttampled under foot.— 
He views with tortient the exaltation of virtue, and the 
happiness that waits on worthy actions ; for he is « weigh- 
ed in the balance and found wanting.” This annihilation 
of all human grandeur and importance is the mure dread- 
ed in proportion to our greater attachment to sublunary 
things, anc negligence of those weich relate to the mo- 
menious concerns of futurity. Hence the man-of fortune 
and power looks upon death in the most shocking light, 
as a circumstance that will deprive him of every thing he 
holds estimable, and plunge him into a state of uncertain- 
ty, when all the consequence he plumes himse!f on is at 
an end, and where it is probable, the most wretched of 
his dependants shall soar above him in celestial glorv. 
rhe profligate too, who shuns no scene of debauchery, 
lewdness and dissipation, who mocks ut every divine 
institution, violates every human law, oppresses inno- 
cence and triumphs over virtue; the wretch, thus aban- 
doned, conceives a much more horrible idea of a final 
dissolution ; the thought crowds all tue horrors of his 
guiltupon his mind, and makes him auticipsate the hell 
he so much dreads. But these reflections, in either, sel- 
dom arise but ona sick bed. Then the approach of 
death and the terrors of a future state stand full in view, 
with every aggravated circumstanee that conscious guilt 
can suggest. This fear of deat), is an infallible sign, that 
all is not well within, wherever it is discovered ; for it is 
an observation I have ofien mude, that the man who lives 
upto the principles of his religion, without hypocrisy 
and makes conscience the unerring rule of all his actions 
considers death only as a relief to humanity, which, whe 4 
mortality is worn to the utmost, and, becomes a burden 
to itself, consigns the lifeless load in peace to its kindred 
earth, disencumbers the still vigorous and immortal prin- 
ciple from the infirmities of a shatiered body, and opens 
for it a passage to the blissful mansions of eternal fclici- 
ty, Where no cares nor disquictudes find a h:bitation,and 
where envy and discontent can have no being. ‘hat we 
should have so little thought concerning a state which is 
so superiatively interesting to us all, would appear aston- 
ishing toa person unaccusinted with the world. We 
see our friends and acquaint.uces drop off on each side 
of as; butit is the common course of nature, and we 
take no further notice of it. We see a person fiii down 
in an apop.ce’w fit and expire, but are not alarmed a: it. 
We hear of our neigiibour who went to bed weil, and 
was found dead in the morning. Bui what of that? It 
was notus. Jadced if an_intimate friend die by anv of 
these means we are shocked for a littie me, but like an 
mapression made in water ii soon wears oft. The truth is, 
ath, bea curso.y manner, 
xs a thing common to others, but which we may possibly 
escape ; or at least think on it as at a great di tut ce, and 
thenefure not requisite tu be thought deeply about, just 
at Uiat time, when we have a theysand more agreeable 
tiings inour mind, But that we impercé@piibly pursue 
the reflection, and consider ourselves as othe -bed of 
death, with weeping fiends around us; view ourselves 
stretched out a lifeless corpse, and think on soul fled 
from its mortal habitation to appear bore th@MMuthor of 
its being ; we shouid shudder at the prospect, fel all 
the force of corruptible natu'€ rushgin upon us, and know 
that we must die. “Vhis is a witith, iat we"'must ail, scon- 
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er or liter, experience ; but this never appears so forci- 
bly as in sickness. ’Tis then we cleuply see the- foily_of- 
ali human pleasures ; the pomp of wealth, the prandeny’ 
of Wobility, the farce of wit, and all tie charms of beauty. 
are lestamon us, and rather Xcite disgustful than’ solic- 
ing ideas. ‘Then, too, the inalteation.of the. world..ap- 
pears most conspicuous. Excepta particular friend or 
relation, you find no one concerns himseif about vou, 
farther than a ceremonious inquiry about your healtu.— 
Whilst you are in all the pangs of violent disease, you 
shall hear the servants in the house merrily going about 
their several occupations, and every one as attentive to 
his business as before ; vou shall hear of your acquain- 
tance paying and receiving visits, and carelessly enjoy- 
ing life as usual ; you will then see the glaring impro- 
pricty of such conduct, and say within yourself, * Sure- 
ly those people never think of dying! did they but feel 
what I do, at this moment, or even but reflect on it, they 
could not but think their lives mispent,and prepare for the 
change. : 


I now feei its approach with hasty strides !— 
These sentiments are periiups better expressed in the 
moral essays of another author.’ Beyond the address, 
says he, which men have never to think of death, but at 
a very great distance, nor to view it butin some other 
person, without putting themselves one moment in the 
case of the dying ; they have yet a farther art to delude 
themseives, by forming such a general and confused idea 
as conceals from them all that is most terribie in death. 
They conceive little else of this state, but as a privation 
of sense, and a separation from the commerce of life ; so 
that when they saya man is dead, they only mew, that 
they see him no more, and that he shares no longer in 
the affairs of the woild. In a word, their idea of death 
is only formed on what men cease to do in dying, and not 
on what they began to do and feel, though it be that 
which constitutes its most dreadful circumstance. 

The same author speaking of the state of the soul when 
it comes to be rent from all the objects of its inclina‘ions 
by death, thus continues. It is not possible, in tais 
world to comprehend a state so perfectly miserable ;. all 
one can say, to give some idea of it, is this: "Tis a terri- 
ble fall of the Soul, by the removal of ail its support ; 
*tis a horrible famine, by a privation of its nourishment ; 
tis an extreme poverty, by the entire loss of that which 
was its wealth ; tis a ghastly solitade, by the separation 
it finds itself in from all union and society ; “tis a 
dreadful desolation, by the want of all consolation ; ’tis 
a cruel rupture, which violently rends the soul from every 
object of its love. ‘To remove, therefore, or at least to 
extenunte the horrors of death, we should familiarize our- 
selves to it, by frequent reflection, which will soon wear 
us from the vices and follies of life, and attach the soul 
to those objects in which she alone is interested, and 
which the body can have no commerce with. The body 
has but 2 short existence; the soul must have eternal be- 
ing. The pains and pleasures of the first continue, as it 
were, but fora moment ; those of the latter endure to all 
eternity. Let us then Tearn to look with less affection 
upon things which we are certain can be but of momen- 
tary duration, and pursue those which are the immediate 
interest of the Soul, and which last forever. Let the bo- 
dy relinquish the pleasure that clashes with the welfure 
of the soul ; nor let ius short pains and sufferings warp 
her from the great purpose of everlasting hyppiness ; but 
let us say, With Cato-— 

« The Soul, secured in its existence, smiles 
“ At the draxn dagger, and detics its point. 
“The Stars shall fade away, the Sun hunself 
“ Grow dim with age, and Nature sink in years ; 
‘ But thou shait flourish in immortal youth, 
‘ Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
“ The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds.” 
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THE BACHELOR’S DILEMMA. 

Tue querulous complainings of a disappointed 
hypociondriac way not be entertaining to your 
readerss but I cannot refrain from publisuing to the 
world the reasons for which | remain a bachelor. 
In doing this it may be necessary to give you some 
account of myself Lam unabie to express the 
satisfaction that I feel, when I consider that I am 
not a native of Boston, nor the intolerable regret 1 
experience while I acknowledge, that only in this 
abominable place can I obtain a living. 

[ would not that any one should suppose, that I 
am one of those cold-blooded, frost-bitten fellows, 
in whose hearts the tender passion, as it is called, 
(for my part | always found it rather tough) never 
ested ; no, no! for many years I have gazed, 
an whined, and sighed as profoundly and as pite- 
oosly; Lhave adored and loved as ardently, and, 
[ tumk I may add, as fu lishly as any ideot lover 
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that ever existed. I was once in_a mighty hurry 
to cetanartied'—wvhene youngeaiud inexperienced 


‘fool (as lgwag.then) gets this netiep inte hjs head, 


falling’ in fove comes fF course, and this was my 
fates--L saw. and. L-loved, L-placed-myselt at the 
corners of the streets, merely to view her as. she 
passed ; rode miles out of my way, to meet her 
on the road; attended meeting regularly for a 
year, but never heard a single sermon when she 
was present; no, a single glance from that eye 
was to me more eloquent and precious, than all 
the sermons in the world! 

“o f went on in this silly way loving, and as I 
thought, beloved, when behold! this jade, whom I 
adored with so pare and holy an a‘fection, this par- 
agon of beauty and perfection, as I fondly thought 
her, instead of a prudent, modest, reserved young 
girl, proved to be—I will not say what. Let this 
suffice, that | saw her neglected and despised, her 
coo name deservedly blasted, and the brazen and 
shameless front of confirmed iniquity taking place 
of the engaging blushes of modesty. 

* Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will 
learn in no other.”’—! loved again, and again I 
thought my love returned; bat here also disap- 
pointment awaited mes: a rattle-headed, dashing 
fellow threw himself in her way, one who shirted, 
shaved and essenced himself seven times a week, 
and by dint of romping. ogling and flattering, made 
such rapid work in the poor girl’s affections, that 
he soon romped himself into her heart, and me out 
of it. 

Now, gentlemen. what could Ido? Tam nat- 
urally modest to a fault, | have generally content- 
ed myself with loving at a very respectfal distance. 
and this coxcomd, this fool, this man of powder and 
pomnatem, knew the female heart better than I did. 
1 thought that female modesty was more than skin 
deep—he lenere better. 

1 must desist for the present. Many have been 
my foolish attempts to alter my situation, as I then 
thought, for the better, and many have been my 
disappointments, as you will perceive, by my re- 
maining 

Yours, single and solitary, 
NED MEGRIMS, 
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FOR THE BHOSTON WERKLY MAGAZINE. 
THOUGHTS ON GOOD TIMES. 


We always wish and hope for good times, and a great 
many expect better ones, Under these agreeable wishes, 
these comfortable hopes, and these sweet dreams, our 
years fly away, without having scen the accomplisiament 
of them. But what is the reason that good times in gen- 
eral (which would bring general sat sfuction to mankind) 
cannot exist. ‘The cause is not to be found in the nature of 
things : for this is always unchangeable. The disappoint- 
ment of our wishes must, therctuie, be ascribed to quite 
other reasons. Certain it is, that the case lies entirely in 
the ideas which we form to ourselves of good times ; and 
that we took more on individual ranks of men or persons, 
than fix our eyes on the whyle in general It is impossi- 
bie that good times in general can exist, since, in order 
to efipet that, contradictory things must come to pass at 
one and the same time. In general, the ideas of good 
tinres ave unfixed Exch individual forms them according 
to his own fancy; his own passions, his own rank, his own 
prepossessions, become a place of confusion. A few ex- 
amples will clear the doubts of our meaning. 

The industrious farmer expects good times, when he will 
be amply rewarded for his sweat and bard labour, He at- 
tends the place of worship, the parson teils him, that if 
men would live a pious and reiiyious life, times would 
mend ; the truth of it is founded, indeed, but the farmer 
only makes a mistake in the application. First he makes 
a mistake, when he imagines iiving a pious life, is by copy- 
ing the outward ceremonies of reiigion : and secondly, 
when he forms to himself conceptions of good times after 
his own funcy. He thinks good times are these, when 
his fields produce well, and grain rises in price: when his 
o:chards bring’ much fruit, and that he can get . high 
price for it : when butter, clieese, cattle, &c. are at a high 
mute, These are bis good times, though many people 
wili be hurt by them, who will have bad times; but he 
does net consider that he has nothing but the filling of 
his own pockets in view, 

Citizens think these good times when all trades have 
plenty of work, and they can make ticimselves recrea- 
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tions, by frequenting, taverns, riding in achaise; or horge- 
back, sleighing, &c. Owners: of houses wish for good 
tenants, whe will pay them high rents, at the fixed .time, 
who do. not. make much disturbance, keep themselves 
quiet, without spoiling any thing, and have nothing to 
rind. 

The tavern-keeper expects customers who surround 
his bar in clusters, spend much, and do not make a long 
stay, (to make room: for others,) and who will fill his 
pockets. 

The merchant reckons for good times, when he has a 
good sale for bis goods, disposes of them quickly, when 
his money doubles and trebles itself, and he is thereby 
set ina condition to shew his grandeur by good living 
and extravagance. 

Lawyers find good times, when people quarrel, scold, 
assault, strike, and wrong one another: when wives and 
pusbands run fiom one another, so that they get rich 
law-suits, 

Practitioners of physic have good harvests, and good 
times, when epidemical diseases, and the small-pox pre- 
vail. 

Bleeders wait impatiently for the agreeable spring, 
when people get themselves cupped and bled, to prevent 
sicknesses. Yea, heavy taxes are good times for the 
guilei evs, brokers, treasurers, and the like. 

And by taking a view, after this introduction, of all the 
ranks of people, it will be found, that the good umes, 
which each individual forms after his own imagination, 
will always be accomptished with a great lose for the 
whole community ; where one is a gainer there are ten 
Tus, on cool reflection, it will be found that 
there is little appearance to warrant the expectation of 
good times in general. There will be no alteration in- 
deed—good and evil must change, one with another ; the 
world and what is in it, will always be imperfect. The 
wise man, Who is not an idle spectator on the theatre of 
the creation, enjoys time as it comes; he prepares him- 
self duly in good time for the bad ; in bad times he hopes 
fw better; and in his own manner, he enjoys a continual 
$ disfaction, which makes life sweet to him. Happy is 
tat man who endeavours to study this wisdom from his 
early age, and learns to know the folly of those who 
erieve themselves with unrecessary wishes, flatter them- 
selves with vain hopes, and thereby become a burthen to 
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losers. 


A FRAGMENT. 


He was in a military dress, and his figure, his 
face, and his walk evinced the gentleman—yet 
poverty contracted his countenance, aud a succes- 
sion of blashes which fushed into his cheek, while 
he traversed the colfee-room, and to which deep 
sighs were the harbingers, shewed that his hedrt 
suffered. 

He at last leaned upon the bar, and whispered 
the mistvess of the coffee-ruom, a good-natured 
creature, and she instantly curtesied with a de- 
gree of respect, that induced me to believe I had 
inistaken the index of the officer’s mind—that in- 
stead of standing in need of a favour, notwith- 
standing his appearance, he had beea conferring 
an obligation. 

On quitting the bar and taking his seat, the 
mistress of the coffee-room ordered a pot of coffee 
and toast to the table where he sat. His eyes 
sparkled at the sight, and the toast was devoured 
with a degrees of avidity, that indicated, not so 


much of a wholesome appetite, es the keenness of 


actual want. 
hunger. 

The first plate of toast being dispatched, the 
mistress of the coffee-room ordered a second to be 
placed before him; but she gave her orders pri- 
vately, and the waiter laid it on the table with a 
look the most pitiable. The ollicer seized the 
toast, the waiter wiped his eyes with his napkin, 
and the mistress of the coffee-room drawing up 
her breath, sighed it out again in a tone so solt, so 
tender and so sweet, as harmonized every nerve 
of those who heard it; inte that delightful unison 
of pity, that is only felt when.the finger of charity 
touches the sympathetic chords of tie heart. 

The officer haying finished his breaklast and 
taken leave of his hostess at the bar, an impulse, 
which certainly was not curiosity, induced me to 
inquire after his name and situation. 


He eat with every mark of real 
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Of these particulars the woman was ignorant 3 
she had never seen him before. she knew neching 
of hin but this—he had ordered a breakfast at the 
bar. and assured her he would call and pay for it 
at some future day. ; 

Till the day arrived when he should be able to 
pay, ske desired he might constantly call and 
breakfast at her house on credit. And he is wel- 
come, said she to me, though that day should be 
the day of judgment. And when the day of 
judgment arrives, said [. you will hear of ths 
watier. You have done that which will stand in 
account and gain you credit in the book of fate. 
If your sias are even multitudiuous, your charity 
hath covered them. ; ; 
But let us see if something more car-iot be done 
for this poor officer. Lend him. said 1, these few 
guineas, should he call here tomorrow, as f com- 
ing from yourself. The next day he received the 
cash. 

I never heard more of my money for six years; 
at the end of that time the mistress of the cottee- 
house tuld me, that ensign, now a lieutenant colonel, 
had returned from abroad. had repaid her the suin 
borrowed, and had given her a ring worth a hun- 
dred pounds, by way of interest. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF COCK-FIGHTING. 


Arter their victories over the Persians, the Athenians 
made a law, that on one day in every year, there should 
be a public exhibition of a cock-fight. When ‘Themisto- 
cles led an army of his countrymen against the Barbarians, 
he saw two cocks fighting. The spectacte was not lost 
upon him. He made his army halt, and thus addressed 
them :—*« These cocks, said he, are not fighting for their 
country, for their paternal gods, nor do they endure this 
for the monuments of their ancestors, fur the sake of glory 
in the cause of liberty, or for their offspring. The only 
motive is, that one isdctermined not to yield to the other.” 

These words animated the Athenians, and what was then 
an incentiv eto their valour, was preserved as a monument 
which might lead to the perpetration of similar exploits. 
We do not know whether the information will be of any 
inportance to modern cock-fighters, but we have the au- 
thority of Xenophon for asserting, that the Athenians fed 
re cocks with grains of pepper to make them move iras- 
cible. 


— 


WHAT IS THE LITERARY WORLD? 


; Er is a kind of fair, full of stalls, wares and shopkeepers ; 
in which the theologist sells his stuff, which at tic same 
time supplies food and warmth. The critic, his cobweb 
linen and transparent lawn, of no shelter from tlie eold.— 
The philologist, his embroidered vests, Corinthian vases 
and Phrygian marble. The physician, letters and sy tla- 
bies. The lawyer, men, The alchymist, himseif. The 
poet, smoke. The orator, paint. The historian, fame.— 
‘The natural philosopher, heaven and earth. The antiqua- 
rian, old shoes, &c, 
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MONTTORIAL. 





DIVINE WISDOM AND GOODNEsS., 

Tuere is a future existence even in this world ; 
an existence in the hearts and minds of those whe 
shall live after us; it is in reserve for every man, 
however obscure, and his portion, if he be diligent, 
must be equal to his desires ; for in whose remem- 
brance can we wish to hold a place, but such as 
know and are known by us? These are within the 
sphere of our influence, and among these and their 
descendants we may live evermore. It is a state 
of rewards and punishments, and like that revealed 
to us in the gospel, has the happiest influence on 
our lives. ‘The latter excites us to gain the favour 
of God ; the former to gain the love and esteem of 
wise and good men ; and both conduce to the sarwee 
end ; for in framing our conceptions of the Deity, 
we only ascribe to him exalted degrees of wisdom 
and goodness. 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, FEB. 15, 1817. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


DOMESTIC. 


Robern and Detection—In the night of Tuesday last, 
the sto f Mr. Bo. Warstxa, of Framingham, was bro 
ken open, and a large quantity of dry goods, a watch and 
some jewelry, stolen therefrom. Our spirited and vigil- 
, Mr. Rean, having traced the perpetra- 
tor of the roboery (one Richard Cole) to a store in Cam- 
bridge-street, preceeded there; and on accosting Co/e, 
he turned and presented a pistol to the breast of Mr 
Rien, Which fo tunately hung five. The fellow was tao- 
stantly secured, and a charge of powder and bail drawn 
from the pistol. We understand that part of the goods 
have been recovered. Centinel 


ant police-of!] 


lire /—On Wednesday morning, the large Soap and 
Candie Manufactory of Mess-s 


George Jackson & Co. 
was consumed by fire—loss $13,000. 





A Store in this town was entered on Saturday night, 
with false keys, awd many articles stolen. 
It is said the Rev. Henry Davis, President of the Mid- 
dlebury College, will succeed the late Dr. Dwight in Yale 
vullege. 
nitty 


‘The Deleware, at Philadelphia, isso firmly frozen, t 
it is passed with horses and carriages. 
The Southern Banks have generally decided to renew 


specie payments after the 2uth inst. 

The Legislature of Maryland have made Duelling pun- 
ishable by imprisonment in the State Prison 

The receipts of the Theatre in N. York during the ex- 
hibition of the Equestrian Performers, are said to have 
averaged ($1500 per night. 

— + 

Process of making bread from potatoes and wheat flour 
As beead made fom amiature of wheat flour and potatoes 
has been ascertained not only to be equally nourishing and 
palatable, but to keep many days longer than bread made 
wholly of wheat four, we give the following experiment, 
communic ited by doctor Tilluch of London, as the pro- 
cess of making bread from potatoes : NV. Reg. 

« Sixteen pounds of potatoes were washed, and when 
pared weighed twelve pounds. After boiling they weigh- 
ed thirteen pounds, and were mixed whilst warm with 
twentv-sii po inds of flour ; the p tatoc s were bruised as 
fine as possible, and haifa pound of yeast added. Pour 
Guarts of warm water were added to the mixture of pota- 
toes, veast and flour, and the whole well kneaded togeth- 
er and left two hours torise; and then weighed 46 Ibs. 
and 4ounces. ‘The whole made six loaves and two cakes, 
which were baked at two separate times in my iron oven, 
each baking two hours ; the six loaves and two cakes the 
day af er being baked weighed 40 lbs. and 12 ounces.” 


— 


Tueatne.—The Managers have engaged Mrs. J. Barnes, 
from the Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane, and recently of the 
New-York Theatre, ‘for four nights —On Monday, the 
tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, with the afterpiece of My 
Spouse & J. 

—— 
MAIRRLIGES. 

In this town, Mr. Charles Oliver, to Miss Fanny Mun. 
roe— Mr. James Carlisle, to Miss Jerusha Kennard—Mj 
Joseph Grafton, late of the U. S. Army, to Miss Arn 
Maria Gurley, daughter of the late John W. Guriey, Esq 
formerly Attorney General at New-Orleans—-Capt, Eu- 
ward Cutter, mer. to Miss Ruth Torrey-—~-Mv. Joshua 
Ware, to Miss Catharine Scholtz. 

DEATHS 

In this town, Mrs. Rachael, wife of Mr. John West, aged 
58—Mr. Kili Randail of Stow, aged 30—Sarah Ann Reed, 
aged eight months—Widow Lucy Homer, agel 73— 
M ugaret, daughter of Cart. Isaac Atkins, aged scveu 
weeks—Amelia, daughter of Mr. J hn Crilid, age 
Mrs. Sarah Twist, aged 57—Mias Juiia Wells, aged 16— 
Mr. Thomas Hewes Deverill, aged 24--Desacon Johny 
Martin, aged 65—Mrs. Abigail, wife of Capt. ‘Thomas 
Pook, aged 56—Catharine G. Hall, youngest chud of Na- 
thantel and Sarah Gamage. 

In Charlestown, Mrs. Mary, w fe of Thornes J Good- 
win, aged 29—Mrs. Hannah Babeock, aged 31—Mr 
Isaac Tapiev, aged 47.—In Dorchester, Mr. Enoch Gover, 
aged 55.—In Roxbury, Elizabeth Davis, chiid of Benj.min 
P. Wiiiams, aged fivesmonths—la Cambridge, dlr. 
Charies Warland, aged 28. 
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POETRY. 


(ORIGINAL. ) 
POR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE PILLOW. 
TO MY FRIEND 
Why beats thy tender, gentle breast— 
Is it because by life’s rough billow, 
Thy fleeting moments find no rest ? 
Retire, and find it on thy Pillow. 


When o’er thee storms of discord rage, 
Bend each sensation, like the willow ; 
Nor strive its fury to assuage, 
But seck retirement on thy Pillow. 


When bitter chidings wound thy soul, 

With burning strifes when passions fill you, 
Bid thou the tear-drops cease to roll, 

Till thou, reclining, reach thy Pillow. 


The beams of hope thy heart shall cheer, 
Thy course illume o’er each rough billow ; 
Till nature sinks exhausted here, 


And in the grave thou find’st a Pillow. 
SAM. 


—— ae 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE 


Messrs. Editors, 
By the insertion of the following “ Lamentation,” you 
A Femae Frienp. 


Was ever girl in such a rage ? 
I’m for a husband fit ; 

I’m five and twenty years of age, 
And I’m not married yet ! 


Young Men ! your blood runs very cold, 
Or surely you are blind ; 
Consider that you’re growing old, 
And prove yourselves more kind. 
Will you not mark each winning wile 
I try, your hearts to gain ? 
To this.a nod, to that a smile, 
To make my meaning plain ? 


Come ! youth is fleeting fast away ! 
Old age comes on apace ; 

And envious Time, from day to day, 
Plants wrinkles on my face. 


Come ! destin’d husband ! stay no more ! 
Make me no longer wait ! 

For soon my charms will all be o’er, 
Old age stands at the gate ! 


Et 
(SELECTED. ) 


A PASTORAL. 
BY THE REV. 


Warn the soft zephyr walk’d along the streams, 
And blushing Sol display’d his setting beams. 
One ev’ning mild, ’twas in the prime ot May, 
Jenny walk’d forth, and tun’d a happy iay. 

On Hondu’s banks I sooth’d a pensive mind, 
The willows trembled, and the muse was kind : 
I try’d a song and felt unusual fires, 

Fool that I was to say—the muse inspires ! 

*T was love that charm’d me from the alder tree ; 
Ah, treach’rous boy ! 80 muse inspir’d but he. 
Softly descending on the zephyr bland, 

On Jenny’s swelling breast he took his stand, 
Then climbing ber fair neck, and lurking there 
Amidst the peity ringlets of her hair, 

He aim’d secure, and fitted to the string 

An arrow temper’d in the muse’s spring. 

Ev’n while I gaze, the silent missile fies, 

And strait the winged victor cleaves the skies : 
The blameless maid—observ’d that I was shot; 
Awey she flew—and dreads the fatal spot. 

Why s ould I stray ?—the shades I trace in vain, 
No muse inspires, nor love vouchsafes a strain, 
For timorous Jenny shuns the ambush’ d plain 
Now ia my waiks no limpil streams appear, 

No bow’ry shades, no verdure looks so fair. 

"Vis a vile rock where noisy torrents roar ; 

Away my lambs ! this spot dé@lights no more. 


EDWARD DAVIES. 
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THE SHIPWRECK. 


Tur tempest raves along the darken’d air, 
In all its rage the wat’ry conflict burns, 
While death’s pale spectre rides the swelling wave, 
And shrieks amid the storm 
Near and more near the fatal rock they come, 
That frowns terrific on the dashing surge ; 
The vessel strikes, its yielding timbers crack ; 
But Oh! what words can paint the mournful scene ! 
Yon rev’rend father view supreme in grief, 
As on his agonizing bosom leans, 
Fix’d in the death of woe the filial fair; 
The soul of anguish trembling in his eye 
Now weeps, then wildly smiles, and weeps anew. 
Sublime religion views th’ unequal strife, 
And bids her hope its balm celestial shed. 

But whence that frantic shriek 
Which shook with dread the sympathising soul ? 
From female beauty in distress it rose, 
When Danger’s giant form more hideous grew, 
And broke her palsied Sorrow’s gloomy net. 
Tis past, the bitterness of death is past, 
And Solitude sits musing on the wreck : 
Whilst in the tossing of the troubled wave, 
And the wild whistling of the warring winds, 
Her spirits find repose. 
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AMUSEMENT. 


MATHEMATICS AND POETRY. 


A DRAMA FULL OF ACTS, 





SCENE.—Mathematics discovered sitting under an old 
tree, dressed in a calico gown, and blue night cap ; he 
seems busily employed in calculating the difference be- 
tween the top and bottom of a thimble which he holds in 
his hand, and “ever and anon” gazes at very attentively. 


Enter Poetry, running, barefooted and ragged. 

Poetry. O dear, where is it! heh! who’s this? Whata 
surly looking fellow! How d’ye do, sir—how do—did 
you see any thing of a butterfly that—but, like enough, it 
did not fiv this way. 

Math. How ? (Rising. ) 

Poetry. Did you see any thing of the butterfly I was 
chasing—O, the most beautiful— 

Math. Chasing a butterfly ! 

Poetry. Yes, sir, ’ve been chasing it all over the world 
this half hour, and at last— 

Math. Ail over the world in half an hour ! impossible! 
Do you know what you say ? 

Poetry. Sir! 

Math. You have said what is not true. 

Poetry. Very well. 

Math. Very well! what! do you not heed what you 
say? 

“Poetry. Not a button—It’s all the same to me, whether 
I speak the truth or not. 

JMath. The devii it is! But let me tell you, Miss, there 
rou are mistaken—come now, P’li demonstrate to you— 
come, Miss, sit down by me here, and— 

Poetry. Dow't believe it— 

Math. You wont ! and why, pray ? 

Poetry. You're an ili looking old man—I don’t like you ! 

Math. An ill looking old man! Egad, I believe you do 
not mind much whether you Speak the truth or not— But 
come now, could'nt you ‘hear a bit of wisdom even from 
aid | looking old man ? 

Loetry. Wt’s not in my way. 

Math. But could’nt you step out of your way a little 
for— 

Poetry. That’s impossible; I’m at home wherever I go. 

Muth. Where may you live, pray ? 

Poetry. Any where. 

Math. So, and how do you live ? 

Poetry. In the old way. 

Math. How’s that ? 

Poetry. Just as it happens !—O, lud ! yonder’s my but- 
terflv— ( Exit hastily. ) 

Math. Halloa! stop ! stay! odds zooks! she’s gone, 
and 1] may never see her again. A smart, pretty lass, in 
faith : though a littie ragged or so—I wish I could know 
who ees is O, here comes one who may guess—P'li pump 
him. (.2scde. } 

£ ‘eter haagination, in a Grecian robe, and cocked dat. 

Math. How d'ye do, sir ? hope you're well, sir—1 say, 
who wns that who left me as you came up ? Can you con- 
jecture ? 

dmag. Mum ‘—you and I, Mr. Mathematics, are two,— 
hem ! I— 

Math. Nay, but my dear sir, now—O, zounds ! here 
she comes again. 

Re-enter Poetry. 

%.. “4 dear! my- darling ! my— 

Poetry. O my life! my all! 

( Embracing him ike a tragedy heroine.) 


a“ 






Math. Hoh! hoh ! is this the way of it ! This is one of 


his wanton mistresses, I suppose. 


Imag. There, chuck, that’ll do! bat hark ye, do you 


know this is old Mathematics, that you have heard so 
much about. 


Poetry. O, mercy ! is it possible : and so near him—- 


Stay, Pil quiz him—Look ye Mr. Mathematics, I’ve long 
been puzzled by a great Mathematical question, will you 
be so kind as to answer it for me ; how many blue beans 
mike five ? 


Math. How many white beans make five ? 

Poetry. Why, three and two, I suppose. 

Math. Die them blue, and you have the answer. 

Poetry. O, dear! I’m off—Lcan never do any thing with 
such an old. prig. 

Math. But bark ye, Miss Pert, don’t take me for one of 


the capering monkeys, that dance after you in your id!c 


pursuits. You may be off as soon as you please ; but 
never again, under pain of suitable punishment, dare to 
intrude upon my serious and important studies. 

Poetry. O, your humble servant, sir !—Bun, bless us !~— 
is this thimble one of the productions of your serious 
studies ? or do you carry it for your great convenience 
in stitching your thoughts together ? 

Imag. The truth is, he has been employed in nothing 
less than calculating the difference of its circumference 
at the top and bottoin ! 

Poetry. O most serious and important gentleman ! If 
your worship would be so good as to give mea few hints 
for the better employment of my time, before I go, me- 
thinks I should leave you with less regret—ha ! ha! ha ! 


Enter Science, in a pet. 

Science. What’s all this ? what’s alithis? Miss Prate, 
[ can bear with you while you demean yourself humbly ; 
but take care how you behave yourself towards this old 
gentleman, for whom I have a particular regard, or you 
and I, Miss I tell you, you and j= 

Enter Feeling, with a cudgel in his hand. 

Feeling. What impertinence is this you are giving the 
Lady, you old drone (pulling Science’s ear, and pushing 
him about) keep a good tongue in your head sirrah, or (ll 
teach you manners—I’ll teach you how to behave your- 
selfin genteel company. 

Science. Stand off, you impudent brageadocio ! and 
learn to respect me as your master ; and one capable of 
chastising you to your heart’s content. 

Feeling. There! there! there! (striking him, and kneck- 
ing him down with his cudgel) take that for a demonstra- 
tion of your position ; and if ever— 

Enter Reason, in a great hurry. 

Reason. Haloa! haloa! haloa! whac’s all this to do ! 
Stand apart, you blundering dolts, and behave yourselves, 
or Pll rattan every inother’s son of you—Now what's all 
this about, hab ? Miss Poetry, have you been stirring up 
mischief again ? 

Poe “try Indeed every thing was right on my part, sir. 
I was chasing a butterfly, and happened to come across 
old Mz sthematics these; he sneered at my innocént and 
useful pursuits, and i laughed at his studies over the thim- 
ble, and then Mr. Science must needs come and abuse 
me, and so my friend Feeling knocked him down witha 
cudgel, and so— 

Reason. And so you fought for the thimble and the but- 
terfly—fie! fie ! away to your several duties and be wiser 
—This is the way of the world—every man fancies the 
usefuiness of his favourite studies underrated, when the 
follies or excesses of which he may be guiity in pursuing 
them, are laughed at. Personal vanity turns the laugh 
from the student to the study ; and thus the arts and sci- 
ences are pushed forward as principals in the petty sqaab- 
bles of their votaries ; when, in fact, they neither concern 
nor effect them. They have no cause for quarrel waongst 
themselves, and might always be friends, if (heirs devotees 
would cease to ideutify them with their own persons. lie 
deed it is notorious, that they never vet fell out sbout any 
thing but the butterflies and thimbles of theiy votaries.— 
Exreunt omnes. American Magazine. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We regret that the “Remarks on Mrs. Wheatley’s 
performances,” promised in our last, and which were re- 
turned to the authors for revision, were hot -rec eived at 
the time our paper was put to press. 

In the Prose Essay of “G. M. H.” we recognize our 
persevering poctical corresponcent “G. H.” We regret 
that no blank paper is left, save what surrounds the su- 
perscription, to remunerate us for the one cent postage. 


PUBLISHED EVEKY SATURDAY, 
BY TiLESTON & PARMENTER, 
Rogers’-Buildings........ Congress-street, 
(Entrance Nos. 4 and 11.) 
Price $2,50 per annum—half payable in advance. 
All kinds of ®uncy and Ornamental Printing execwed 
neaily and at short notice, ae above. 5 
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